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are not the least real, the least significant things, in the world. Philosoph- 
ical abstractions seem, by comparison with them, practical and solid. 

Furthermore, the view of life which the story gives is one-sided and 
unrelieved. Though the "buried life" of many commonplaci persons 
would no doubt, if revealed, turn out to be rather dreadful it cannot be 
doubted that great numbers of persons not at all mystical find fairly full re- 
lease from the tyranny of self. They are not like "Dan" and "Roddy" and 
" Aunt Charlotte " and " Aunt Lavvy " and " Uncle Victor," unable 
to give up what they want without doing themselves a serious injury. 
You find people, from garage men to doctors of philosophy, doing what 
they don't like to do or doing without what they want, and yet somehow 
managing to be happy and sane. They take the outside world for real, 
and they find enough of supersensuous reality in it to make them heroes 
now and then. This is the common way. It is at least as fully confirmed 
by experience as the mystical way. A story which leaves it out seems to 
curtail truth for the sake of atmosphere or for the sake of a thesis. 

Miss Sinclair's story is a piece of poignant intimate biography pos- 
sessing a consistency, a coherence, such as is seldom compatible with sub- 
jective subtlety and with intensity of feeling. In it, ideas stand out, 
startling in their completeness, with that intellectual lucidity and that 
emotional verity which almost no one but Miss Sinclair can give them in 
the same degree. The progress of the narrative is wonderfully natural — 
is no way obviously determined either by the exigencies of plot or by 
arbitrary turns of mood or temperament. And the style, like that of a 
poet, while depicting the true nature of things with superior clearness, 
throws upon them the glamour — the revealing glamour — of art. But the 
author's very concentration upon one view of life and one type of character 
detracts from the plausibility of her central idea and robs the story of that 
broadly human quality without which a novel can hardly content us. 

The New Map of Asia. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. New 
York : the Century Company. 

In part, Dr. Gibbons's book is an expose of the methods and workings 
of European imperialism in Asia during the fifteen years preceding the 
war ; in part, it is a demonstration of the breaking down of idealism at the 
Peace Conference. To those who love the comfortable doctrine that for- 
eign rule is good for backward peoples, or pin their faith to the new 
internationalism, the treatise cannot but be disconcerting ; for its thorough 
canvassing of facts, of a sort that are little known and less talked about, 
leaves small room for illusion. Dr. Gibbons's knowledge of things Asiatic 
is evidently not wholly derived from books, and in particular his intimate 
association, during the whole period of the Peace Conference, with the 
leaders and representatives of Asiatic nations who were then in Paris, put 
him in possession of information and of points of view without which the 
real nature of those Asiatic problems in which this country is now con- 
cerned cannot be understood. 

In general the author seems to hold that imperialism is a purely 
selfish and unjustifiable policy; and since it is so, the inference is that it 
should be abolished everywhere. Before accepting this inference, one 
naturally wants to know what would actually happen if British rule were 
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withdrawn, for example, from Egypt or from India. To the argument of 
their rulers: "You are not ready for self-government," the subject race 
replies : " A race that does not have a chance to guide its own destinies, no 
matter how well off it may be in subjection, can never advance morally 
and become highly civilized and self-respecting." This is logical, but 
not entirely conclusive. Nor can one quite settle the whole question by 
asking, with Dr. Gibbons, " Can a man believe in ' the white man's 
burden ' — with all that this phrase implies — and at the same time condemn 
what we fought Germany to destroy?" The question is embarrassing; 
the rulers of the Entente nations are perhaps not at present very eager to 
answer it; but the analogy is not perfect. 

That there has always been a good deal of bunkum in the arguments 
by which imperialism has been justified is fairly obvious. That imperial- 
ism is in some instances justified by expediency and by real benefit to the 
subject people is possible. What strikes one is not so much that the subject 
races have all the best of the argument in the interesting clash of opinion 
that Dr. Gibbons has embodied in the last chapter of his book, as that 
European encroachments in Asia have been far more persistent, systematic, 
and greedy than the average person, fairly well informed about foreign 
affairs, has been permitted to realize. Dr. Gibbons's facts speak louder 
than any polemic. To know just what the doctrine of "European eminent 
domain" means in practice, one needs to read in detail the story of the 
exploitation of China and of the disgraceful attempt to partition Persia. 
These matters are already fairly well understood in a general way, though 
the story as told by Dr. Gibbons reveals motives and effects in a far 
clearer light than do most accounts. But the operation of this policy in less 
known parts of Asia is impressive as corroborative evidence. The progress 
of British control in Borneo furnishes an illustration; so does the paring 
down of Siam. The statement, too, that Great Britain draws a huge 
revenue from India in addition to what the latter country pays for the 
good government that British rule presumably affords, is also a severe 
blow to the "white man's burden" theory. 

Is there likely to be any real abandonment by the great European 
Powers of the policy of asserting eminent domain in Asia? Persia was not 
invited to take part in the Peace Conference, but nevertheless sent a 
delegation to Paris to present her case. She had been left out because, 
though she had at length offered to join the Entente Alliance, her proposal 
had been ignored, the reason being, suggests Dr. Gibbons, that " Russia 
and Great Britain did not want to have the Persians bring up the notorious 
agreement of 1907 at the peace table!" The Persian delegates, however, 
submitted to the Conference a memorandum embodying ten claims that 
are "the sine qua non of a nation's existence." To this memorandum 
the Persian Government received no answer. Again, in the disposition of 
the Shantung question the Entente Powers wholly ignored the rights of 
China ; they decided for a policy that has provoked wars in the past and is 
likely to cause more in the future. "The Powers," says Dr. Gibbons with 
little, if any, exaggeration, " showed their inability to rise to the high 
level of international morality essential to the creation of a society of 
nations." In the Near East the prospect for an idealistic solution of long- 
standing difficulties is hardly better. Problems of the Ottoman Empire 
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brought up at the Paris Conference were viewed in the old familiar light 
of national interests. " Promises to liberate Arabs, Syrians, Armenians, 
and Greeks, were war manoeuvres and not intended seriously. Not Presi- 
dent Wilson's 'fourteen points ' and subsequent discourses, as had been 
promised at the time of the armistice, but the Anglo-Franco-Russo-Italian 
treaty of April 26, 191 5; the Anglo-French Sykes-Picot agreement of 
1 916; the Anglo-French promises to Italy at Saint Jean-de-Maurienne in 
19 16; the Anglo-Hedjaz treaty of 191 7; and the Franco-Russian conven- 
tion of February, 1917, were the bases of the Ottoman settlement in the 
minds of the Entente delegates and members of commissions." Diplomacy, 
in short, appears to be the same old game! 

Besides formulating the challenge to European eminent domain that 
is coming from many different quarters to-day with increasing force — 
formulating it and putting the facts behind it, — and besides showing the 
persistence of that policy at the Conference, Dr. Gibbons discusses with 
what appears to be full knowledge certain related subjects that are of 
especial importance just now. The chapter on Zionism points out in a 
practically conclusive manner the absurdity and injustice of the plan to 
set up a Jewish state in the already populated territory of Palestine. Of 
great interest, too, is the author's opinion that " if America accepted a 
mandate for only one of the liberated races, our conception of administering 
the mandate would inevitably and immediately bring us into conflict with 
the other mandatories"; while the only way to prevent Entente Powers 
from quarreling with one another over Near Eastern questions is for the 
United States to take over the future of all the Ottoman races. 

But most of all, three ideas are impressed upon the reader of Dr. 
Gibbon's book. First, imperialism can no longer be dressed up as altru- 
ism. Secondly, selfish national aims are still the determining factors 
in European policies: altruism, at best, plays second fiddle. Thirdly — 
and this is a point on which the author's intimate knowledge of the East 
enables him to speak with authority — adherence to the doctrine of Euro- 
pean eminent domain in Asia will inevitably lead to wars; not only be- 
cause the European nations will have difficulty, as in the past, in adjusting 
their mutual differences, but because the Asiatic peoples, who have a far 
greater reserve power of know-ledge and energy than is generally sup- 
posed, are today, more than ever before, determined to maintain their rights. 

Without the Walls. By Katrina Trask. New York: the Mac- 
millan Company. 

There is nothing at all remarkable about the fable of Mrs. Trask's 
new play, which relates very simply the love story of a Jewish maiden and 
a Roman soldier at the time of the Crucifixion. Alceda, a Hebrew girl, 
all tenderness and purity and Hebrew intensity of emotion; Jahdiel, her 
father, a Pharisee peculiarly hypocritical and intolerant; Tiberius, a 
Roman of good family, chivalrous, high-minded, and determined; a faith- 
ful, garrulous old nurse, a sprightly, impudent serving boy; — these and 
some others give occasion for sympathy and for a clash of wills. Alceda's 
mother has been stoned to death in accordance with the stern Jewish law, 
and her daughter is accordingly deemed to be in disgrace. Fearing that 
no respectable Hebrew will marry her, Jahdiel provisionally promises 



